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THE RISING OF THE NILE AND OPENING OF THE CANAL OF CAIRO. 

By EDWARD THOMAS ROGERS, Esq., late H.M. Consul at Cairo, and his Sister, MARY ELIZA ROGERS. 

The Drawings by George L. Seymour. 



ORE joyful and popular 
than any other festival 
of the year is the an- 
nual ceremony of cut- 
ting the dam of the 
canal which) passes 
through Cairo. In its 
observances it is per- 
fectly unique, and is 
therefore worthy of 
special attention. It 
takes place in the 
early part of the month 
of August, and as at 
that season of the year 
most of the European 
residents are absent, 
and no visitors have 
arrived, the ceremony 
is witnessed by a very 
small number of Eu- 
ropeans. 

The regularity with 

which the Nile, begins 

to rise at about the 

middle of June, and 

continues rising for 

about four months, 

and gradually falls till 

it attains almost its 

lowest level in the 

spring of the year, is proverbial. It had been observed for ages 

before the visit of Herodotus to Egypt, and that wonderful 

traveller describes it as a remarkable phenomenon. 

The agricultural prosperity of Egypt is entirely dependent upon 
the amount of water in the Nile. This is the only river in Egypt, 
and as no rain falls exxepting near the sea-coast, the crops 
are raised by irrigation by a system of canals. If the supply of 
water be deficient, the higher lands cannot be cultivated ; and 
if there be too abundant a supply, the lower lands are inundated 
and the seed rots in the ground. 

When the Nile attains a height of sixteen cubits it is con- 
sidered that the country is saved from actual drought, though 
that level is still many cubits below even an average Nile ; 
and, moreover, an ancient law exists to the effect that the 
land tax cannot be legally imposed until that height is 
attained. It is not, therefore, surprising that the people and the 
Government should rejoice together on the Nile rising to that 
level. 

A canal, whose origin is lost in antiquity, taps the Nile at a 
spot opposite the island of Raudah, a short distance to the 
north of the old town of Misr. It runs its course through Cairo, 
and irrigates much of the land at the north of this city. At a 
few hundred yards from its mouth a dam of earth is constructed 
across it in the summer when the water is low ; and as the 
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water of the Nile cannot flow into this canal unless a level 
of sixteen cubits has been reached, it is to the cutting of this 
dam that so much importance is attached. 

This canal was formerly navigable during high Nile, but it is 
no longer so ; and owing to recent improvements in the city, 
and modifications in the canalisation of the country, the cere- 
mony of the cutting of the dam has been considerably changed 
of late years. Mr. Lane's account of it, faithful as it was forty- 
five years ago, does not give a true description of the ceremony 
as practised to-day. 

The ceremony generally occurs between the 6th and 16th of 
August, but Mr. Lane relates that "in the year J834, the Nile 
having risen with unusual rapidity, the dam was cut on the 5th 
of August. Fears were entertained lest it should overflow the 
dam before it was cut, which would have been regarded as an 
evil omen." In the year 1879, the first of the reign of H.H. the 
Khedive Towfik, it was necessary to cut the dam at the unpre- 
cedentedly early date of August 3rd. 

On Thursday, July 31st, Mr. E. T. Rogers received from the 
Prefect of Police of Cairo an invitation to witness the display 
of fireworks on Saturday evening, and the opening of the canal 
on the following morning. This invitation, in the Arabic lan- 
guage, is so thoroughly Oriental in its diction that a literal 
translation of it is given : — " By God's good providence and by 




Egyptian Donkey. 

the Lord's perfect help, the Nile of this year has risen abun- 
dantly, and its sufficient flow has conferred happiness on all. 
The usual annual ceremony will be celebrated this year under 
the shadow of the Khedivial presence on the eve of Sunday next, 
the 15th of Sha'ban, when from the second hour of the night, 
Arabic time, fireworks will be displayed according to custom ; 
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and on the morning of the same day, at the first hour of the 
day, the mouth of the canal will be opened. We write this for 
your information, and if you honour us by being present on the 
two said occasions, you will be thereby adding to our pleasure.' ' 
This invitation was accepted, and in order to see the ceremo- 
nies of the evening as well as those of the following morning, 
Mr. Rogers availed himself of the use of a dahabiyeh, that he 
might sleep on board after the illuminations, and be on the spot 
in good time in the morning. This vessel was moored against 
the Isle of Raudah, on its eastern bank, and about half a mile 
north of the mouth of the canal where the festivities were to be 
celebrated. 

Mr. Rogers wrote the following account of the ceremony at 
the time : — 

Just as we embarked in a small boat to be ferried across the 
eastern branch of the Nile to our pleasure-boat, we saw a large 



steamer slowly approaching from the north, with a military band 
on board playing lively airs. The whole of the fore part was 
occupied by soldiers, and on the quarter-deck was standing his 
Highness the Khedive, surrounded by his ministers. 

During our dinner on board, another steamer and several 
dahabiyehs passed us. They were tastefully illuminated with 
lamps and lanterns hanging on the ropes and masts in pearl- 
like rows of brilliant light, and the gaily dressed passengers, 
both male and female, were evidently enjoying themselves, listen- 
ing to music, vocal and instrumental. 

At about nine o'clock we sailed up the river, and as we 
approached the mouth of the canal the scene was most brilliant. 
Dozens of dahabiyehs and many steamers, festooned with hang- 
ing lamps, were moored in the most convenient places, whilst 
numerous little rowing boats, illuminated with coloured Chinese 
lanterns, flitted about hither and thither. 




Drawbridge on Freshwater Canal ', hmailia. 



Across the mouth of the canal was moored a long three- 
masted vessel, the lines of whose masts, ropes, and deck were 
defined by strings of hundreds of lamps. This vessel is called 
" Arusat-al-Bahr," the Bride of the Nile* and in the centre is 
a large square pavilion covered with silk hangings and tapestry, 
in remembrance of that in which tradition says the ancients 
annually conveyed a virgin to be sacrificed to the god of the 
Nile as a votive offering. 

The northern bank of the canal is a steep slope of earth, 
whilst that on the south is supported by a strong wall of stone 
masonry, with an iron balustrade on the top bordering a large 
platform. On the southern bank a number of set pieces for fire- 
works had been erected, and on the northern platform was a 
row of spacious marquees for the Khedive, his ministers, officers, 
and guests. Cressets, bands of music, regiments of soldiers, 

* The Egyptians always apply the word " bahr," sea, to the Nile, instead of 
" nahr," river, and call the sea " Bahr-al-Malih," the salt sea. 



native tents and booths were there, with most of the ordinary 
accompaniments of a fair, and the night was turned into day 
by the brilliancy of the scene. 

When his Highness the Khedive landed, the troops formed a 
line from the landing-steps to his tent, and presented arms as 
he passed, whilst the field battery, at a short distance in the 
plain, thundered forth a royal salute, and the military bands played 
the national air in his honour. As soon as he had taken his seat 
the fireworks began, and continued incessantly till a late hour. 

We returned to our dahabiyeh, listening, as we rowed down 
the stream, to the enlivening strains of music of different kinds 
on the various vessels and on the river banks ; and then we sat 
for some time on the deck watching the progress of several 
steamers which steamed round the island. 

On the following morning we went early to the scene, arid 
took up our position at the balustrade under the tent prepared 
for the guests, overlooking the canal. Immediately opposite 
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was the sloping bank, and at a depth of about thirty feet below 
us was the still water of the canal, that would be soon rushing 
headlong through the city of Cairo. The guests began- to 
arrive, and the throng of natives on the opposite bank gradu- 



ally increased. The scene was "wonderfully picturesque, and 
soon became intensely amusing. The variety of colours in 
the dresses of the natives on the opposite bank was exceedingly 
harmonious. 



II 




One of the Minarets of the Mosque of Al-Hakim. ( See page 101 . ) 



A row of palm-fronds had been placed upright on the river 
side of the dam, and on the land side workmen were employed 
to reduce its width to only a few feet. As the crowd increased 
on the southern bank the police were engaged keeping them in 



line to prevent them from approaching too near the canal : 
Presently a man in the crowd divested himself of his clothing, 
and rushing out between the police, threw himself into the canal 
and swam across. Then another and another followed suit, the 
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police trying in vain to restrain them, and even pelting them 
with mud after they were in the water. In half an hour swarms 
of them were disporting themselves in the water, and enjoying 
themselves with boisterous hilarity. They stood on each other's 
shoulders, threw mud at each other, and continued rushing in 
and out of the water like children out for a holiday. This was 




Projecting Window, Cai?-o. {See pages 241 and 242.) 

the principal fun of the day, and although the police tried to 
restrain it, it was all with perfect good-humour. 

Presently a number of them congregated on the flat bank 
immediately beneath the Khedive's tent, and danced about, clap- 
ping their hands, ahd vociferating u Efendina ! Efendina!" 
They all seemed bent on fun and mischief. Some threw water 
on the sloping banks to make them slippery, that others step- 
ping there might fall and slide down into the water ; this often 
occurred, but the victim generally seized hold of the leg of 
another, and dragged him down the incline with him. They 
bedaubed and pelted each other with the soft mud, and succes- 
sively dived under water to avoid the missiles. They fell, and 
rolled, and slid about, caring little whether they were in or out 
of the water, just like amphibious animals. To add to the 
fun and confusion in the water, the artillerymen occasionally 
threw floating squibs amongst the swimmers, who vied with 
each other in catching them and allowing them to explode in 
their hands or under the water. 

At a signal given from the Khedive's tent the palm-branches 
were pulled down, and a row. of men on each side of the dam 
set to work in earnest in removing it, and in a short time 
it was so far reduced that a little water trickled over it into the 
empty channel below. This small stream soon increased, and 
the men's work was now assisted by the force of the water, 
which soon removed all traces of the dam, and in five or ten 
minutes an impetuous muddy torrent rushed into the canal. At 
this moment a salute was fired from the Bride of the Nile, and 
rockets were discharged, which had a curious effect in the 
bright sunlight. 

Directly the water began to run through the canal the naked 
swimmers scrambled on to the little flat bank under the Khedive's 
tent, and dancing about clapping their hands, sang his praises 
and begged for largesse. His Highness now came forward and 
threw out a handful of small silver coins, for which there was a 
general scuffle and scramble, each one as he found a piece putting 



it into his mouth as the only available porte-monnaie. Handful 
after handful was thrown out to the struggling, heaving mass of 
swarthy beings, who were so mixed up that their limbs seemed 
all entangled as they sought for the small coins in the mud. 
Two or three of them, more intelligent than the rest, stood in 
their midst, and, instead of groping in the mud, watched the 
fall of the coin, and quietly picked it off the backs of their pros- 
trate companions. The scene was such that no living artist 
but Gustave Dore, perhaps, would attempt to portray, and I 
would defy even him to do it full justice. 

The kadi then sealed the document stating the sufficient rise 
of the Nile, and the Khedive invested him and other officials 
with robes of honour, and then drove off with his ministers in 
the order of their arrival. The B?'ide of the Nile was then 
loosened from her moorings, and was towed round the northern 
end of the island and down the river to Boulak, discharging 
guns and rockets during her progress. 

The men on the bank, having now found all the coin that was 
not either buried in the mud or washed away, again went into 
the water and allowed themselves to be carried down the stream, 




Verandahed Balcony, Cairo. 

rolling over like porpoises, and getting out again like seals or 
otters to run up the stream and glide into it again, whilst the 
banks were lined with spectators. We followed the course of 
the canal for some distance watching these gambols, till the 
sun, becoming unpleasantly hot, dispersed both performers and 
spectators. 



